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LL SO OL ST 
From Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 


ON THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE WHICH THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OUGHT TO 
HAVE UPON OUR AFFECTIONS AND CONDUCT. 


When we look around us on the busy scene of 


human life, and especially when we contemplate 
the bustle and pageantry which appear in a popu- 
lous city, we can scarcely help concluding, that 
the great majority of human beings that pass in 
review before us, are acting as if the present world 
were their everlasting abode, and as if they had no 
relation to an invisible state of existence. ‘T'o in- 
dulge in sensual gratifications, to acquire power, 
wealth and fame, to gratify vanity, ambition and 
pride, to amuse themselves with pictures of faney, 
with fantastic exhibitions, theatrical scenes and 
vain shows, and to endeavour to banish every 
thought of death and eternity from the mind, ap- 
pear to be in their view the great and ultimate 
ends of existence. ‘This is the case, not merely 
of those who openly avow themselves ** men of 
the world,”’ and eall in question the reality of a 
future existence; but also of thousands who regu- 
larly frequent our worshipping assemblies, and 
protess their belief in the realities of an eternal 
state. ‘They listen to the doctrines of eternal life, 
and of future punishment, without attempting to 
question either their reality or their importance, 
but as soon as they mingle in the social circle, and 
the bustle of business, every impression of invisi- 
ble realities vanishes from their minds, as if it 
lad been merely a dream or a vision of the night. 
‘To cultivate the intellectual faculties, to aspire af- 
ter moral excellence, to devote the active powers 
to the glory of the Creator, and the benefit of man- 
kind; to live as strangers and pilgrims upon earth, 
to consider the glories of this world as a transient 
scene that will soon pass away, and to keep the 
eye constantly fixed on the realities of an immor- 
tal life-——are characteristics of only a comparative- 
ly small number of individuals yeatene amidst 
the swarming population around us, who are fre- 
quently regarded by their fellows as a mean-spir- 
ited and ignoble race of beings. ‘Though death is 
making daily havoe around them, though their 
friends and relatives are. year after year, dropping 
into the grave, though poets and orators, princes 
and philosophers, statesmen and stage-players, are 
continually disappearing from the living world; 
though sickness and disease are raging around and 
laying their victims of every age prostrate in the 
dust, and though they frequently walk over the 
solemn recesses of the burying ground, and tread 
upon the ashes of ‘* the mighty man, and the man 
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of war, the judge and the ancient, the cunning ar- 
tificer, and the eloquent orator,” —yet th y prose- 
cute the path of dissipation and vanity with as 
much keenness and resolution, as if every thing 


around them were unchangeable, and as if their 


present enjoyments were to last for ever. 

If this representation be founded on fact, we 
may assuredly conclude, that the great bulk « 
mankind have no fixed belief of the re vality of a 
future world, and that more than the one-half of 
those who profess an attachment to religion, are 
as little influenced in their general conduct by this 
solemn consideration, as if it were a matter of mere 
fancy, or of ** doubtful disputation.”’ It is some- 
what strange, and even paradoxical, that, amidst 
the never-ceasing changes which are taking place 
among the living beings around us, men should so 
seldom look beyond the grave to which they are 
ull advancing, and so seldom make inquiries mto 
the certainty and the nature of that state into w hich 
the tide of time has carried all the former geunera- 
tions of mankind. If a young mam were nrade 
fully assured that, at the end of two years, he 
should obtain the sovereignty of a fertile island.in 
the Indian ocean, where he should enjoy every 
earthly pleasure his heart could desire,—his soul 
would naturally bound at the prospect; he would 
search his maps to ascertain the precise position 
of his future residence; he would make inquiries 
respecting it of those travellers who had either 
visited the spot or passed near its confines; he 
would peruse with avidity the descriptions which 
geographers have given of its natural scenery, its 
soil and climate, its productions and inhabitants; 
and, before his departure, he would be careful to 
provide every thing that might be requisite for his 
future enjoyment. Ifa person, when setting out 
on a journey which he was obliged to undertake, 
were informed that his road Jay through a danger- 
ous territory, where he should be exposed, on the 
one hand, to the risk of falling headlong into un- 
fathomable gulfs, and, on the other, to the attacks 
of merciless savages,—lhe would walk with cau- 
tion, he would look around him at every step, and 
he would welcome with gratitude any friendly 
guide that would direct his steps to the place of 
his destination. But, in relation to a future and 
invisible world, there exists, in the minds of the 
bulk of mankind, a most unaccountable apathy 
and indiflerence; and not only an 
but, in many instances, a determined resolution 
not to listen to any thing that may be said respect- 
ing it. To broac ‘h the subjec tof immorta lity , in 
certain convivial circles, 
approaching to an insult; and the person who had 
the hardihood to do so, would be regarded as a 
rude, sanctimonious intruder. How 
ably foolish and preposterous is such a conduct! 
especially when we consider, that those very per- 
sons who seem to be entirely regardless w 


indifference, 


would be considered as 
unaccount 


nether 
they shall sink into the gulf of annihilation, or into 
the regions of endless perdition, will 
days and nights in chagrin and despair for the loss 
of some employment, for a atietht affront, or for 
some imaginary reflection on their 
honor! 

The doctrine of a future 
speculative proposition, to serve as a subject of 
metaphysical investigation, or to be admitted mere- 
ly to complete a system of eee or theo- 
logical belief. It is a truth of the 
cal importance, which ought tobe interwoven 
with the whole train of our thoughts and actions. 


pass whole 


reputation and 


state is not a mere 


highest p practi- 
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Yet how many are there, even of those who bear 
the christian name, who are incessantly engaged 
in boisterous disputes respecting the nature of 
faith, who have never felt the influence of that 
faith which is ** the confident expectation of things 
hoped for, and the conviction of things which are 
not seen,’ and which realizes to the mind, as if 
actually present, the glories of the invisible world! 
If we really believe the doctrine of immortality, it 
will manifest itself in our thoughts, affections and 
pursuits. Jt will lead us to forma just 
of the value of all earthly enjoyments. For, in 
the light of eternity, all the secular pursuits in 
which men now engage, appear but as vanity, and 
all the dazzling objects which fascinate their eyes, 
as fleeting shadows. A realizing view of an eter- 
nal state ‘dissipates the illusion which the eye of 
sense throws over the pageantry and the splendors 
of this world, and teaches us that all is transitory 
and fading, and that our most exquisite earthly 
enjoyments will ere from our 
embrace. For, not a single mark of our subluna- 
not a single farthing of our boasted 
treasures, not a single trace of our splendid pos- 
nor a single line of the beauty of our 
persons, can be carried along with us to the re- 
gions beyond the grave. /t will stimulate us to 
set our affections on things above, and to indulge 
in heav enly contempilations. ‘* Where our trea- 
there will owr hearts be also.”’ Rising 
superior to the delights of sense, and to the nar- 
row boundaries of time. we will expatiate at large 
in these boundless regions which eye hath not 
seen, and contemplate, i the light of re ison and 


estimate 


long be snatched 


ry honors, 


sessions, 


sure 1s, 


of revelation, those scenes of felicity and grandeur, 
which will burst upon the disembodied spirit, when 
it has dropped its earthly tabernacle in the dust.— 
Like Seneca, when he contemplated, in imagina- 
the magnitude and beauty of the or! hea- 
we will look down, with a noble indifference, 
re earth as a scarcely distinguishable 


uon, s of 


ven, 


on tl atom, 


and say, ‘Is it to this little spot that the great de- 


signs and vast desires of men are confined? Is it 
for this there is such disturbance of nations, so 
much carnage, and so many ruinous wars? O folly 


to imagine great kingdoms in the 


compass of an atom, to raise 


of deceived men! 
armies to divide a 
ir swords! It is just as if” 

their mole-hills into pro- 
i field to be king-* 
itend to enlarge their bor- 
triumph in gaining a foot of 
In the 


fade away, 


point of earth with the 
the enfs should divide 


vinees, and conceive several 


doms, and fiercely co 


ders, and celebrate a 
ith, as 


roht ol 


a new } rovl 


heaven all su! 


e to their empire.”’ 
unary 
1 and ennobled, 


1 
glories 


and the mind is refin Ww _ with 


the eye of faith, it penetrates within the veil, and 
deseries the splendors of the heaven of ae 
Again, if we believe the doctrine of immortali- 
tv, we will be eareful to avoid those sins which 
would expose us to misery in the future world, 
and to cultivate those dispositions and virtues 
which will prepare us for the enjoyment of eter- 


vice, sin and 
eternal dist 


nal felicitv. Between virtue and 


holiness, there is an essential and inc- 


ion will be fully and visibly 
world. He 


indulgen 


tion; and this distin 


displ iyved in the eternal whose life is 


a continued scene of vicious ce, and who 


work all manner of un- 


has devoted himself to 


' : ; 9 
cleanness with greediness,’’ becomes by such hab- 


th fitted for destruction: 
stitution of things, there is 


a) 


ts, a vessel ol w 
and, from the very co 
misery in the future 


Whereas, he 


no possibility of 
state, if his existence be prolonged. 


escaping 
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tie is i dovttel to ie practice of Rsltcieess who 
loves his Creator with supreme affection, and his 
neighbor as himself, who adds to his faith ** virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, brotherly-kind- 
ness, and charity,”’ is, by such graces, rendered 
fit for everlasting communion with the Father of 
spirits, and for delightful association with all the 
holy intelligences that people his immense empire. 
Again, the belief of a future world should excite 
us to the exercise of contentment, and reconcile 
our minds to whatever privations or afflictions 
Providence may allot to us in the present world 
‘For the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which is to 
be revealed.” If we believe that the whole train 
of circumstances connected with our present lot 
is arranged by Infinite Wisdom and Benevolence, 
every thing that befalls us here must have a cer- 
tain bearing on the future world, and have a ten- 
dency to prepare us for engaging in its exercises 
and for relishing its enjoyments. In short, if we 
recognise the idea of an immortal life, we will en- 
deavour to acquire clear and comprehensive views 
of its nature, its pleasures, and its enjoyments.— 
We will not rest satisfied with vague and confused 
conceptions of celestial bliss; but will endeavour 
to form as precise and definite ideas on this subject 


as the circumstances of our sublurary station will 
permit. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
DYMOND’S ESSAYS. 
An article in a late No. of the Intelligencer, 
over the signature of N., does not in my opinion, 
fully represent the views of Jonathan Dymond 


upon the subject of the communicated will of 


God. 
contends that the scriptures are the on/y commu- 
nicated will of God. Now this will be found not 
to be the case. If I understand him correctly, he 
considers that those commands and precepts of a 


moral or religious character, contained in scrip- 
ture, that were given forth by Divine authority, 


are the final standard of right and wrong; that is, 
that it is as obligatory upon us to obey their requi- 
sitions, as if they were immediately revealed to us. 
Thus, the principles taught by Christ to his disci- 
ples, are as binding upon us now, as they were 
upon them in that day; because, their observance 
is necessary to make the Christian; aud the ne- 
glect of them, and the observance of others would 
deprive us of the opportunity of becoming Christ- 
like. 

3ut J. Dymond does not confine the communi- 
cated will of God to the Scriptures; for he says 
distinctly and frequently, ** that they who are des- 
titute of scripture are not destitute of a direct com- 
munication of the will of God.”’ 
subsequent chapter to prove from scripture testi- 
mony, and by other arguments of a most con- 
vincing character, that ‘ta manifestation of the 
spirit is given to every man to profit withal.’ 

His whole theory of morals is based upon the 
communicated will of God, both as found in 
scripture, and by immediate revelation; the former 
as he says, ‘‘to supply public rules for human 
conduct is [wanted ] a publicly avouched author- 
ity; so that a writer in deducing those rules, has 
to apply, ultimately, to that standard which God 
has publicly sanctioned;”’ and the latter being of 
‘*high and solemn importance to our species, for 
the secret direction of the individual man.”’ 

In the chapter on moral education, we find the 
following illustration of his views. ‘* To the inter- 
nal community of the heart the great question is, 
who shall be the legislator? Who shall regulate 
and restrain the passions and affections? “Who 
shall command and direct the conduct? ‘To these 
questions the breast of every man supplies him 
with an answer. He knows, because he feels 
that there is a rightful legislator in his own heart: 


. of standing and immutable obligation. 


, siders the final standard 


N. would seem to conclude that the author j 


Ile devotes a ; 


he knows, because he feels that he ought to 
obey it.” 

N. remarks, that the scriptures ‘‘ contain the 
recorded experience of faifhful men who have 
gone before us’’—but is it this experience that J. 
Dymond would say is to be the final standard? or 
that this experience was “ever intended as an 
absolute rule for the government of mankind in all 
succeeding ages, either in a moral or religious 
Certainly not. N. also says that the 
scriptures contain precepts, some of which ‘are 
” These 
then are expressions of the will of God; a con- 
formity to which is necessary to constitute the 
christian. Now it is these which Dymond con- 
, though not to the exclu- 
sion of an immediate communication of the Divine 
will, but that this latter must accord with the for- 
mer, that they should harmonize, and are in 
either case the communicated will of God. 

‘The same view is expressed in Rom. ii. 14, 
‘when the Gentiles which have not the [written ] 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the [written] law, are a law unto 
themselves, which show the law written in their 
hearts.”’ J. 

10 mo. 12th, 1845. 


” 
sense? 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
JOSEPH WOLFF THE MISSIONARY, AND THE 
CHURCIL OF ENGLAND. 

In a recent No. of *‘the Living Age,”’ 
with much interest an account of the visit of the 
above named individual to Bokhara. ‘The object 
of this visit was to ascertain the fate of two Brit- 


I read 


ish oflicers, agents of the government, concerning 
whose safety much anxiety was felt, and who, as 
it afterwards appeared, were put to death by order 
of the reigning monarch. No sooner did it be- 
come a matter of public feeling to learn the result 
in the case of these unhappy men, than Wolff 
volunteered his services for that purpose. These 
were accepted, and the bold missionary set out on 
his expedition solely intent upon discharging the 
claims of humanity, without any immediate pros- 
pect of reward, and at the imminent peril of his 
own life. From this daring enterprise, after hav- 
ing encountered many dangers, he returned in 
safety, bearing with him the melancholy tidings 
of the death of his ill-fated countrymen. r 
For this act of generous devotion and self-sac- 
rifice, he is entitled to the utmost credit. 


But my 
present business with t 


this remarkable man is in 
his character as a missionary. As such, he stands 
unrivalled. He is in fact the prince of modern 
propagandists, a finished specimen of this class of 
zealots—a distinguished chief among the mission- 
ary corps. He is by birth a Jew, but renounced 
the faith of his ancestors for the profession of 
christianity. He is a man of great talents, and 
possesses a surprising faculty for the acquirement 
of languages, an advantage which he has turned 
to the utmost account, having, in an incredibly 
short period of time, rendered himself familiar 
with almost every living dialect. He is, as we 
have already seen, a man of extraordinary courage 
and perseverance, every way qualified to encoun- 
ter the many dangers to which a romantic love of 
adventure, heightened by religious zeal, has ex- 
posed him. Asa missionary, he has been inde- 
fatigahle in his labors, carrying to the remotest 
parts of the earth, and to desolate and unfrequented 
regions those views of christianity in which no 
doubt he sincerely believes. We shall presently 
discover how extremely ignorant a man may be, 
and a man too of extraordinary talents and qualifi- 
cations, concerning a subject with which he is pre- 
sumed to be most intimate, and to which he has 
professedly devoted almost the whole of his time 


: and attention, 


On reviewing his past babore, ond after enumer- 
ating the several modes of religious belief that had 
come under his notice, both at home and abroad, 
our zealous missionary sums up by assuring us, 
as the result of his observations, and as his delib- 
erate conviction, that the Church of England is 
the pearl of great price, and, of all the forms of 
christianity, furnishes the most perfect illustration 
of Biblical truth! I quote from memory, not hav- 
ing the book before me, but this is the substance 
of his testimony. Now any one who is ac quainted 
with the real character of the church held up in so 
laudatory a point of view, cannot avoid a feeling 
of surprise at the ignorance and hardihood of a 
man who could venture on so bold and unqualified 
an assertion touching an establishment which, 
sustained as it is by the state, and standing in alli- 
ance with it, exhibits all those elements of cor- 
ruption that are so fatal to the true interests of 
christianity. Certainly the individual who can 
unblushingly avow such a sentiment is entitled to 
our pity; and we are necessarily brought to the 
conclusion that he who has compassed sea and 
land to make not one proselyte, but many, still 
stands in need of conversion himself, not to some 
new form of pseudo christianity, but to the sim- 
plicity of the truth as it is in Jesus. The church 
of England, the pearl of great price! A pearl of 
great price truly it is to the deceived and hood- 
winked people of England, from whom vast sums 
of money are annually extorted to maintain the 
lustre of this false gem, and to keep it in repair. 
An illustration of Biblical truth! If it be meant 
that this monstrous compound of church and state, 
of Christ and Belial, exhibits those unequivocal 
features of character which proclaim it to be anti- 
Christ as pointed out with so much clearness in 
the scriptures of truth, we will readily acquiesce 
in this view of the matter. In conclusion, it must 
be painfully evident to every sensible christian 
mind that but little real benefit can accrue to those 
who are the subjects of missionary operations, 
when they who engage in this task betray so 
great a degree of ignorance in relation to the vital 
character of true religion, in which, neve 
they fancy themselves 
their fellow creatures, 

Phila. 10th mo. 13th, 1845. 
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rtheless, 
fully capable of instructing 


A. 


From the Edinburgh Review 
INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF LUTHER. 
The Reformer’s mind did not belong exclusive- 

ly, or even prevailingly, to either of the two prin- 
cipal types with which we more usually associate 
genius, and which almost divide the page of litera- 
ry history between them. ‘The one is the pre- 
vailingly philosophical temperament, with num- 
berless specific differences; the other the prevail- 
ingly poetical, with differences equally numerons; 
the passion of the one class of mifds is specula- 
tive and scientific truth—that of the other, ideal 
beauty. Yet there is another and not less impos- 
ing form of human genius, though it does not fig- 
ure much on the page of literary history, which 
has made men as illustrious as man was ever 
made, either by depth or subtlety of spec ‘ulation,— 

by opulence or brilliancy of fancy. ‘This class of 
minds unites some of the rarest endowments of 
the philosophical and poetical temperaments; and 
though the reason in such men is not such as 
would have made an Aristotle, nor the imagina- 
tion such as would have made a Homer, these 
elements are mingled in such proportions and 
combinations as render the product—the fertium 
quid—not less wonderful than the greatest expan- 
sion of either element alone. ‘I’o these are super- 
added some qualities which neither bard nor phi- 
losopher ever possessed, and the whole is subjected 
to the action of an energetic will and powerful 
passions. Such are the minds which are destined 


‘to change the face of the world, to originate or 
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control great revolutions, to govern the actions of is upwards of fifteen hundred miles, no open strait the surface. Off Cape Horn, the under tempera- 
men by a sagacious calculation of motives, or to Is found. The coast, where the ice permitted ture was found as cold as among the ice itself; 
govern their very thoughts by the magical power approach, was found invested with a perpendicu- repeated experiments have shown the same to 
of their eloquence. lar barrier, in some cases unbroken for fifty miles. occur in the Arctic regions. From this I would 
Now, to achieve any of the great tasks to which If there was only a chain of islands, the outline of draw the conclusion that changes are going on, 
this class of minds seem born; to manage vast and the ice would undoubtedly be of another form; and and it appears to me to be very reasonable to sup- 
difficult affairs with address, and bring them to an it is scarcely to be conceived that so long a chain pose, that at periods, currents to and from the 
unexpectedly prosperous issue; to know how to could extend so nearly in the same parallel of lati- poles should at times exist; it is true, we most gen- 
seize the critical moment of action with proper tude, ‘The land has none of the abruptness of erally find the latter to prevail, as far as our know- 
decision, or to exercise patience and self-control termination that the islands of high southern lati- ledge of facts extends, but we have not sufficient 
in waiting for it; to penetrate the springs of human tudes exhibit; and I am Satisfied that it exists in information yet to decide that there is not a reflow 
conduct, whether in the genus or the individual; one uninterrupted line of coast, from Ringgold’s towards the pole; the very circumstance of the 
to sway the minds of whole communities, as whole Knoll, in the east, to Enderby’s Land, in the west; current setting from the higher latitudes, would 
forests bow at once before the voice of the tem- that the coast (at longitude 95° E.) trends to the seem a good argument that there must be some 
pest; to comprehend and calculate the interaction north, and this will account for the icy barrier counter-current to maintain the level of the waters. 
of numberless causes and effects; to originate and existing with little alteration, where it was seen ‘These masses, then, are most probably carried 
execute daring enterprises in the face of many ob- by Cook in 1773. ‘The vast number of ice-islands away in the seasons when the polar streams are 
stacles, physical and moral, and not only in the conclusively points out that there is some exten- strongest, and are borne along by them at the ve- 
midst of opposite wills and conflicting interests, sive nucleus which retains them in their position; locity with which they move: that these do not 
but often by means of them—all this seems to us for I can see no reason why the ice should not be occur annually may be inferred from the absence 
to imply as wonderful a combination of intellectual disengaged from islands, if they were such, as of ice-islands in the lower latitudes; and that it is 
qualities as that which enables the mathematical happens in all other cases in like latitudes. ‘The not from the searcity of them, those who shared 
analyst to disentangle the intricacies of a transcen- formation of the coast is different from what would the dangers of the Antarctic eruise, will, 1 have 
dental equation, or the metaphysician to speculate probably be found near islands, soundings being little doubt, be ready to testify; for although great 
profoundly on the freedom of the human will, or obtained in comparatively shoal water; and the numbers of them studded the ocean that year, yet 
the origin of evil. Nor do those who have been color of the water also indicates that it is not like the narrative shows that vast numbers of them 
both authors and actors in the read drama of his- other southern lands, abrupt and precipitous. ‘This were left. 
tory, appear to us less worthy of our admiration cause is sufficient to retain the huge masses ofice ‘I'he specific gravity of the ice varies very 
than those who have but imagined what the for- by their being attached by their lower surfaces much, as might naturally be expected; for while 
mer have achieved. ‘There are, unquestionably, instead of their sides only. some of it is porous and of a very snowy texture, 
men who have been as famous for what they have, ‘‘ Much inquiry and a strong desire has been other islands are in great part composed of a com- 
done, as others have been or can be for what they evinced by geologists, to ascertain the extent to pact blue flinty ice. ‘This difference is occasioned 
have written. which these ice-islands travel, the boulders and oy the latter becoming saturated with water, which 
It is precisely to such an order of genius—what- masses of earth they transport, and the direction afterwards freezes. 
ever his merits or defects as a wrifer—that the in- they take. **On the ice there was usually a covering of 
tellect of Luther is, in our judgment, to be referred; ‘* From my own observations, and the informa- about two feet of snow, which in places had upon 
and, considered in this point of view, we duubt tion I have collected, there appears a great differ- it a crust of ice not strong enough to bear the 
whether it is very possible to exaggerate its great- ence in the movements of these vast masses; in weight of aman. ‘Those ice-islands, which after 
ness. In asagacious and comprehensive survey some years great numbers of them have floated having been once seen, were again passed through 
of the peculiarities of his position in all the rapid north from the Antarctic Circle, and even at times immediately after a gale, were observed to be 
changes of his most eventful history; in penetrat- obstructed the navigation about the capes. ‘The changed in appearance; but though for forty-eight 
ing the characters and detecting the motives of year 1832 was remarkable in this respect; many hours a severe storm had been experienced, they 
those with whom he had to deal; in fertility of ex- vessels bound round Cape Horn from the Pacific had not undergone so great a transformation as 
pedients; in promptitude of judgment and of ac-| were obliged to put back to Chili, in consequence not to be recognized. ‘They also appeared to 
tion; in nicely calculating the effect of bold mea- of the dangers arising from ice; while during the have shifted their position with regard to one 
sures, especially in great emergencies—as when preceding and following years, little or none was another, their former bias and trendings being 
he burnt the Papal Bull, and appeared at the Diet seen: this would lead to the belief, that great broken up. 
of Worms; in selecting the arguments likely to changes must take place in the higher latitudes, or ** During our stay on the icy coast, I saw no- 
prevail with the mass of men, and in that contagi- the prevalence of some cause to detach the ice- thing of what is termed pack-ice—that is, pieces 
ous enthusiasm of character which imbues and in- islands from the barrier in such great quantities as forced one upon the other by the action of the sea 
spires them with a spirit like its own, and fills to cover almost the entire section of the ocean, or currents. 
them with boundless confidence in its leadership;— south of latitude 50° S. ‘Taking the early part of ‘“*On the 21st, the weather became unsettled, 
in all these respects, Luther does not appear to us the (southern) spring, as the time of separation, with light westerly winds, and we made but little 
far behind any of those who have played illustri- we are enabled to make some estimate of the velo- progress to the westward. The barrier, at6 P. M., 
ous parts in this world’s affairs, or obtained an city with which they move: many masters of ves- was seen trending to the westward. In conse- 
empire over the minds of their species. sels have met them some six or seven hundred quence of indications that threatened bad weather, 
And surely this is sufficient for one man. No miles from the barrier, from sixty to eighty days | deemed it useless risk to remain in the proxim- 
one ever thinks the intellect of Pericles or Alexan- after this period, which will give a near approxi- ity of so many ice-islands; and a strong breeze, 
der, Cromwell or Napoleon, inferior to the high- mation to our results heretofere stated. with squally weather, having already set in, I 
est order, merely because neither of them has left. ‘‘ The season of 1839 and °40 was considered took advantage of it, feeling satisfied that our far- 
ingenious treatises of philosophy, or beautiful a8 an open one, from the large masses of ice that ther continuance in this iey region would not only 
strains of poetry, or exhibited any of the traces were met with in a low latitude, by vessels that be attended with peril to the ship, but would 
either of a calm or beautiful intellect. And, in arrived from Europe at Sydney: many of them cause a waste of the time which was demanded 


like manner, it is enough for Luther to be known Were seen as far north as latitude 42° 8S, by my other duties; and having nearly three thou- 
as the author of the Reformation. | ‘** The causes that prevail to detach and carry sand miles to sail to our next port (Bay of Islands) 
ac ae them north, are difficult to assign. I have refer- | made up my mind to turn the head of the vessel 


red to the most probable ones that would detach northward. 
them from the parent mass in their formation. ‘I therefore had the officers and crew called 
Our frequent trials of currents, as has been stated, aft, thanked them all for their exertions and good 
did not give us the assurance that any existed; but conduct during the trying scenes they had gone 
“The evidence that an extensive continent lies there is little doubt in my mind that they do pre- through, congratulate d them on the success that 
within the icy barrier, must have appeared in the vail. I should not, however, look to a surface had attended us, and informed them that I had 
account of my proceedings, but will be, I think, current as being the motive power that carries determined to bear up and return north. 
more forcibly exhibited by a comparison with the these immense masses at the rate they move: ‘* Having only twenty-five days’ full allowance 
aspect of other lands in the same southern parallel. comparatively speaking, their great bulk is below of water, I ord red its issue to be reduced to half 
Palmer's Land, for instance, which is in like man- the influence of any surface current, and the rapid allowance. 
ner invested with ice, is so at certain seasons of drift of these masses by winds js still more im- ‘I have seldom seen so many happy faces, or 
the year only, while at others it is quite clear, probable; therefore I conceive we must look to such rejoicings, as the announcement of my inten- 
because strong currents prevail there, which sweep an under current as their great propeller. In one tion to return produced. But although the crew 
the ice off to the northeast. Along the Antaretic 


i 
‘ ° 7 . . — 
Continent for the whole distance explored, which temperature beneath, four degrees warmer than ous cruise, not a word of impatience or discoutent 


From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


Concluded.) 


trial of the deep sea-thermometer, we found the| were delighted at the termination of this danger- 
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had been heard during its continuance. 
had there been occasion for punishment; and | 
could not but be thankful to have been enabled to 
conduct the ship through so difficult and danger- 
ous a navigation without a single accident, with a 
crew in as good a condition, if not in a better, 
than when we first reached the icy barrier. For 
myself, 1 indeed felt worse for the fatigues and 
anxieties I had undergone; but I was able to 
attend to all my duties, and considered myself 
amply repaid for my impaired health by the im- 
portant discoveries we had made, and the success 
that had attended our exertions.” 


“7-7-7, 


From the New York Tribune. 
LIFE’S WORK. 
All around thee, fair with flowers, 
Fields of beauty sleeping lie; 
All around thee clarion voices 


Call to duty stern and high. 


Be thou thankful, and rejoice in 
All the beauty God has given; 
But beware it does not win thee 


From the work ordained of Heaven. 


To remove the wide-spread darkness, 
That the light of truth may shine; 
And recall the child of Error 
To Jehovah’s holy shrine— 


To unbind the iron fetter 
Of the maimed and wretched slave; 
To uplift the long degraded, 


Sin’s abandoned victim save— 


To encourage suffering Virtue, 
Lest despairing it shall die, 
And the light of Hope re-kindle 

In the darkened, vacant eye. 


Cheerfully of thine abundance 
To the sick and poor impart, 
And lift up the weight of sorrow 
From the crushed and burthened heart. 


This, the work ordained of Heaven, 
This is thine, and this for all— 
O be faithful; ever ready 


To obey the Heavenly call. 


Follow every voice of Mercy, 
With a trusting, loving heart; 
And in all Life’s earnest labor 


Be thou sure to do thy part. 


Now, To-pay, and not to-morrow, 
Work, O work with all thy might, 
Lest the wretched faint and perish 


In the coming stormy night. 


Now, To-pay, and not to-morrow, 
Lest before to-morrow’s sun, 
Thou too, mournfully departing, 
Shalt have left thy work undone. 
Brooklyn, 1845. 
—___---~ eer ---- - 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
The following beautiful lines may be well known to 
many of our readers. 


@. B. T. 


They were written by a young 
woman who had been invited to join a social company soon 
ifter the death of her betrothed. 


“ And the laughter of the young and gay, 
Was far too glad and Joud.” 

liush, hush, my thoughts are resting on a ¢ hangeless world 
of bliss, 

‘) come not with the voice of mirth, to lure me back to this; 


*Tis true we've 


‘That fades and leaves no deeper trace than childhood’s reck. 
less tear. 


They have ~all, all is desert here. 


The 


| 
no mec 


y for mine 


is bright to you, the mounlight and the 


of dear departed hours. 
1s now, they seem of de adly 
bloom, 
And can I love the 
When on one litth 


thrown, 


That sacred 


sunshine when it smiles upon the tomb? 


hallowed spot its joyous beams are 


turf, the all of earth, I now can call my own. 


For there my joys are sepulchred, my hopes are buried there 

Yet with that holy earth are linked high thoughts that 
mock despair— 

Unfaltering faith that whispers of a purer sphere than this 

Where spirits that are parted here may mingle into bliss; 

Deep trust that all our sinless hopes, which death forbids to 
bloom, 

Shall ripen ’neath the cloudless sky that dawns beneath the 
tomb; 

Conviction firm that things of earth were never yet designed 


To quench the vast and deathless thirst of an immortal mind. 


Then hush! my thoughts are resting on a changeless world 
of bliss, 

There is no voice of gladness now can lure me back to this. 

I look to thee, Redeemer, Oh, be every crime forgiven, 

And take the weary captive to thy paradise in heaven, 

Or teach my heart resignedly to say, “Thy will be done,” 

And calmly wait thy summons home, thou just and holy one; 

Thou may’st have spoiled my cherished schemes to let my 
spirit see 


That happiness is only found, great God, in serving thee. 
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School Education—Its Effects on Society. 


Continued from the last number.) 


We are too apt to confine our views of education 
to mere scholastic training. On this very weak 
and narrow basis, we flatter ourselves that we 
shall be able to raise the broad and solid super- 
sut this 
is an illusion which time and experience will no 


structure of public virtue and happiness. 
doubt dissipate. ‘* Educate the masses,”’ say the 
zealous, but too superficial thinkers on this subject; 
‘open the avenues of instruction to all; dispense 
the means of intelligence with an equal, with a 
liberal, and unsparing hand; all then is safe; no 
fears may thenceforth be entertained concerning 
the future; we have at once a certain ground of 
hope, and the strongest guarantee, for the preserva- 
tion and permanency of our institutions, civil, 
moral and religious.”’ Such is the school-boy 
tone of declamation in which not a few indulge, 
and in which men of high character and standing 
sometimes inconsiderately join. ) 
point of education must imply the absence of those 
feelings, innate in the human breast, on which our 
ideas of moral virtue and happiness are founded, 
we deny the position in fofo, and pronounce it to 
be a false and dangerous opinion. 
nent, if admitted, would reflect with injurious 


}weight upon those classes of society who, jn a 


;;moral no less than in a physical point of view, 
much of sadness in our weary sojourn here, | 


‘have in general constituted ‘* the bone and sinew 
We are no advocates for 


If deficiency in’ 


Such an argu-| 


Neither The cadences of gladness to your hearts may yet be dear, college only sacred to the cause of virtue and 


knowledge? Is it absolutely necessary that th: 


} 


should be filled and 


mind with ancient modern 
lore to enable it to comprehend with greater readi- 
ness and clearness the unerring laws of moral rec- 
titude established within it by the great Creator? 
Are the truths laid down by a Euclid—are the 
profound discoveries of a Newton—are the com- 
plicated details of history—are the varied schemes 


of philosophy, ethics and religion, absurd and con- 


» tradictory as they often are—is the knowledge of 


remote literature, locked up as it is in languages 
that require years of study, and which seldom re- 
pay the time and attention bestowed upon them— 
is all this necessary to qualify a man, gifted with 
the ordinary powers of intellect, to comprehend 
more fully and with greater certainty the natural 
duties which he owes to God and his fellow-man? 
Will he the better understand his obligations to 
society as a husband, as a father, as a neighbor, 
and as a friend? Surely all who rightly consider 
this subject will be compelled to answer these 
questions in the negative. 

If we look to those periods of history which 
have been decisive of national weal or woe, we 
shall find that not the wisdom and learning of the 
schools, but moral uprightness and integrity have 
promoted the one; and that the absence of the lat- 
ter qualities, not of the former, has led to the other. 
In the days of Roman simplicity, when the learn- 
ing of Greece had not as yet found iis way into 
the commonwealth, the state, in cases of emergen- 
cy, could look with confidence to a Cincinnatus, 
and a Fabricius—the one, with a noble indepen- 
dence, contentedly following his plough, and in- 
different to the wealth and honors that awaited 
bis acceptance—the other, with a manly and gen- 
erous scorn, rejecting the vast offers of a powerful 
monarch who attempted to seduce him from his 
allegiance to his country, and from whom he ex- 
torted the beautiful and emphatic compliment: 
‘* Admirable Fabricius! it were as easy to turn the 
sun from his course, as to divert thee from the 
path of probity and honor.’? Such were the men 
(too rare even among those who are called chris- 
tians) that gave character and dignity and strength 
to the republic, before the luxury and learning of 
Greece had found their way into it. 

Let us pass down the stream of time, and come 
to the days of Julius Caesar; here we shall discover 
a state of society very different from that to which 
we have just alluded. ‘The Roman people had, 
during this long interval, cultivated the arts and 
sciences of Greece with a zeal and success that 


‘enabled them to become the rivals of their former 


masters. Julius Cesar himself, the subverter of 
Roman liberty, was learned and accomplished in 
an extraordinary degree. According to the testi- 
mony of contemporary historians, mental acquire- 
menis were at this period held in the highest re- 
pute, while moral virtue and integrity were driven 
from their former station, and occupied a very 


subordinate place in public opinion. We know 


jof a nation’s strength.” that the reign immediately succeeding that of Ju- 


lius Caesar, and which has been called the Au- 


gustan age of Rome, has been renowned through 
to our sense of moral duty. Are the halls of ajall subsequent time for its proficiency in literature 


ignorance, but we would fain be told in what ig-| 
pees consists—ignorance, we mean, in relation} 


But there are woes that scathe the soul, till all its bloom 


is o'er, 


A deadly blight we fcel but once, that once, forever more. 
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wide at the top water line, and 10 teet deep, It bas indees English markets had had the effect of causing a 
more tl uppearance of a Stull river than a canal i ihe value of both wheat and oat Eng paper 
Noble Corn Fields. —While 1 y have short crops i ( ant The religious tation ren retty much 
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ioving from the spot, by looking only in two directions, religious sects, shall be dismissed. 
fields of standing Corn, the probable yield of which is es 


and the arts; and yet this was the precise epoch 


: . . iv — 
at which despotism established itself with undis- 
pute d sway over the once [ree and virtuous people 
° ’ ! 1 
of Rome. We adduce this as an ¢ Xaimpie to ce- 


monstrate that learning alone is not a sufficient 


safeguard to society; that its absence does not ne- 


cessarily imply the want of moral virtue; and that 
iis presence, however desirable, cannot secure the 
happiness of mankind, without the aid of higher 
and more important qualifications. We shall con- 
tinue our remarks on this subject in the next, or 
a future number of the Intelligencer. 


~ eee, 


Prison Discipline.—A committee of the Bos- 
ton Prison Discipline Society, consisting of Chas. 
Sumner, author of the Oration on the True Gran- 
duer of Nations, Dr. Howe, principal of the Blind 


lnstitution of Boston, 





Dwight and —— EI- 
liot, all of Boston, were in this city during a part 
of the week, visiting our prisons, and informing 
themselves upon the working of the system of 
prison discipline adopted in this state. 

A report of their labors is to be made to the 
Society who appointed them, which will no doubt 
contain much interesting matter. 


- +2. >———— — 


The fourth number of the Pennsylvania Journal 
of Prison Discipline and Philanthrophy has just 
been issued. It contains much interesting matter 
The at- 
tention now paid to the condition of those unhap- 


on the subjects to which it is devoted. 


py persons who, by their transgressions, have be- 
come amenable to the laws, is one of the evidences 
of the spread of that spirit of christian benevolence 
which seeks to reclaim the outcast, rather than 
consign him to hopeless neglect. 

It is a branch of philanthropic effurt in which 
the Society of Friends has taken a lively interest, 
and one in which there appears to be a wide field 


opened for useful labor. Such of our friends as 


may desire to inform themselves upon the present 

movements in relation to this subject, will do well 

to possess themselves of this valuable periodical. 
scee, 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Early Snow.—There was a slight sprinkling of snow in 
Baltimore on the night of the 20th inst. At Buffalo on 
the 15th inst., snow also fell. It is said the Catskill moun- 
tains are covered with snow toa considerable cepth. 


The Recent Rains.—We rezret to learn by the Luzerne 
Democrat, that considerable damage has been done in that 
county by the recent heavy rains, 

On the Lehigh we are informed considerable damage has 
been done to the Canal. 

Destructive Freshet-—Accounts from Columbia, SC 


. *y 


dated the 16th instant, state that the late rains raised the 
Congaree to a most fearful height, and the destruction of 
the crops of corn, cotton, &c., has been alarmingly great. 
We learn from one of the most intelligent planters, that the 
water on the low grounds was ten feet deep. He thinks it 
has destroyed at least one half of the cotton on the river 
plantations below this place, and that one third of the corn 
is covered with water from which it must sustain much 
injury. The pea and pumpkin crop is entirely lost, 


Opening of the Beauharnois Canal.—The Montreal Her- 
ald says—on the 11th inst., the remaining link in the new 
chain of navigation from the ocean to Lake Erie, was 
opened, and a steamboat passed through. It is known as 
Beauharnois Canal, and by overcoming the rapids from Co- 
teen du Lac to the Cascades, unites Lake St. Francis above 
with Lake St. Louis below. The canal is eleven miles and 
three quarters in length, 80 feet wide at bottom, 120 feet 


timated at 1,500,000 bushels. 
Singular Mortality.—We are credibly informed, says th 


Ss among 


Nortoik Courier, that a dreadful mortality prevail 
the terrapins in the Dismal Swamp—thousands are lying 
dead in the Canal. ‘This will be bad news for the gour 


monds. Our informant thinks their disease is mease] 


there is an eruption visible on their legs. The catfish ex- 
NoDIL @ Similiar appearance— Man are secn 1oaling on iit 
hibit I pI many floating t 


water quite dead. 


Knitting by Machinery.—A brick building, three stories 
high, and 154 feet long, is now going up at ‘Thompsonville, 
(Conn.) for the purpose of accommodating newly-invented 
knitting machinery, by which each girl employed can knit 
sixty yards a day, 


Belfast Linen Tyade—At a public dinner given last 
week in Belfast, tothe Earl_of Eglinton, John Boyd, Esq., 
said that there were engaged in the linen trade, at Belfast, 
twenty-five mills, and in these mills at least twelve thou- 
sand people work. ‘The rate of wages paid to them being 


erecting the mills could not be less than £100,000, and they 


consume in spinning, 100,000 tons of flax, the produce of 


Ireland every year, the value of which, when raw, might 
be estimated at £5,000,000. 


High Price of Iron in France.—Several of the Paris 
Journals notice, in connection with the railway question, 
the high price of iron. The Siccle, in particular, states 
that not only is the price of iron for rails a great obstacle 
to enterprise, but that it will be utterly impossible to obtain 
the quantity in France which will be required for the next 
four years without the erection of additional iron-works, 
demanding an enormous capital, and which probably could 
not be raised by individuals, 


Signs of Peace—One hundred and ten sermons were 
late ly preached in London, the same day, on the subject of 
Peace. Let the example generally be followed by minis- 
ters of the Prince of Peace, of every denomination, and 
wars will have an end. 


Important Announcement.—A late English paper, the 
Mining Journal, announces that Beerhaven, withia the 
entrance of Bantry Bay, in the South of Ireland, “ has been 
fixed on by the Board of Admiralty as the station for the 
American line of packets, and that an announcement to that 
effect will be made as soon as the necessary preliminary 
arrangements are made for the transfer of the ; 


station trom 
Liverpool.” 


Plan of Union.—A proposal has been made that a great 
meeting of evangelical Christians, of different Protestant 
churches and countries, should be held in London, for the 
purpose of associating and concentrating their strength and 
promoting the interests of Christianity throughout the 
world. <A preliminary meeting took place in Live rpool the 
first inst., attended by some of the leading European minds. 


——-—-  ~ + @2eo@ pe — 
FOREIGN ITEMS, 
The Harvests.—The reports which have reached us since 
our last, respecting the progress made with the harvests in 


the north, are not of a character to ailay the excitement 
previously felt on the subject. 





By our Scotch advices, we learn that Harvest operations, 
which had been interrupted by the heavy rains, had again 
been actively resumed; it will, nevertheless, require some 
weeks of dry weather to get in what is still abroad. The 
lively reports from the south had caused sellers of wheat to 
demand materially enhanced terms, Much anxiety was 
felt there to ascertain in how far the potato crop had been 
injured by the disease so prevalent in England, but as 
nothing very positive is stated on the subject, we are in. 
clined to think the mischief is not great in that part of the 
kingdom, 

From Ireland the complaints in regard to this matter, 
are, however, becoming gencral—even along the west coast, 
where the crop was previously stated to have escaped the 
injury, the root has, it is stated, been diseovered to have been 
attacked, In the southern parts of the island the bulk of 
the grain had, we are informed, been got in, and even in 
the north the fields were fast being cleared. On the whele, 
we are disposed to think that the harvest will turn out bet- 
ter in Ireland than on this side of the channel. The rise 


rom £185,000 to £200,000 per annum. The cost of 


~2eer 


VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, 


BY WILLIAM MAXWELL WOOD, M. D., SURGEON U. STATES NAVY 


In the island of Hawaii, the largest and desig- 
nating island of the Hawaiian group, forty miles 
from the beautiful anchorage of Byron’s bay, is 
the stupendous voleano of Kilauea, situated on 
the flank of Mound Leod, three thousand feet 
ibove the sea; the largest volcano in the world !— 
a crater between twenty and thirty miles in cir- 
cumference!—having, more than a thousand feet 
down in its gloomy depths, an ever-burning lake 
of lava, several miles in circumference. ‘These 
were general facts, sufficient to arouse curiosity, 
and to excite it to almost any difficulty, for the 
purpose of beholding so wonderful a phenomenon 
—noted, too, in native superstition, as the head- 
quarters of its demonology, the fire palace of the 
dread goddess Pele. 

*. * * 7 * * * 

The country about us became more murky, 
wild, and gloomy; and as we emerged from a bush 
grown mud puddle, through which we had been 
wading, indications of the neighborhood of the 
voleano began to be visible. Clouds of steam 
were issuing from numerous crevices, and sweep- 
ing in fleecy vapor before the wind, across the di- 
rection of our path. A short distance over this 
steamy region brought us to a group of huts, and 
we stood upon the edge of the great crater of 
Kilauea. Cold, wet, and hungry, our physical 
condition untitted us for any appreciation of the 
sublime and picturesque, and we therefore hurried 
into a newly built thatched hut, appropriated to 
the accommodation of visitors. It was so small 
as barely to accommodate our party, exclusive of 
the Kanakas. On one side was a raised platform, 
extending the whole length of the building, and 
covered with mats, forming a very good field bed. 
Rude as was the establishment, our condition 
made it a luxurious palace. A fire was soon blaz- 
ing under the shed before the door, and our wet 
garments being changed for dry ones, brought from 
the secured interior of the calabashes, wrapped in 
our blankets, we were, after a little time, in a com- 
fortable state to pay some attention to the great 
wonder yawning before the door. ‘The first, and, 
indeed, continued impression, is of solemn and 
gloomy grandeur, which, in our case, derived 
force from the sombre weather and mists in which 
the region was enveloped. An awful abyss, 
which seemed to have engulphed the whole with 
lofty, ragged, and sulphureous walls lining their 
barren edges against the sky, and shutting out all 
beyond, in itself presented a shuddering idea of 
desolation, swallowing up, and final destruction. 
Put the dread grandeur of the scene was increased 
by the clouds of steam, smoke, and fumes of sul- 
phur, issuing from immense sulphur banks around 
this grand earthquake-shattered enclosure, and 
arising from openings and crevices in its deeply 
sunken bottom. From its lowest depth, at the 
remote extremity opposite to where we stood, a 
pillar of smoke arose and expanded into a dark 
cloud over a lake of lava— 

“A fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur, unconsu:mned.” 


The tremendous earth-rending forces at work— 
their action going on before our eyes, and yet 
their sources buried “‘ ten thousand fathom deep” 


‘ 
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in appalling mystery, unreached and perhaps un- 
reachable, by science, philosophy, or conjecture, 
overwhelm with awe the spectator of this 


“ Dismal situation, waste and wild; 
A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace.” 


Standing on the brink of the crater, the eye sur- 
veys its general depth; but its walls are not, in 
their whole depth, directly precipitous, but are 
broken into shelves, which appear to have sunken 
at widely differing intervals, and are so far sepa- 
rated that the one immediately below = specta- 
tor conceals from view those beneath it. These 
shelves are broken by irregular chasms a crev- 
ices of invisible depth. ‘The side of the crater 
toward which we looked, being that toward which 


the wind uniformly bore all the mineral fumes of 


this great furnace, was wild, barren, and destitute 
of all vegetation; but that on which we were, 
being freed from such deleterious influences, pre- 
sented an entirely different appearance. ‘The 
sunken shelves on this side were quite thickly 
coated with a fertile soil, from which sprung in 
wild profusion, trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, 
offering an agreeable contrast to the Beelzebub 
region opposite. 

This general survey was all that we could make 
before night closed around the scene; and then 
new features of interest attracted our attention, as 
we sat around the fire in front of our hut. In- 
stead of smoke, which was seen hovering over the 
burning lake during the day, its surface was bril- 
liantly illuminated, casting a bright reflection upon 
the clouds above. ‘The fires which arose from 
the lava waves appeared like myriads of torches 
borne by a moving multitude gliding by and ming- 
ling with each other; at one time d: irk lanes, cir- 
cles, or spots would be seen among the lights, and 
the next minute the lights would overspread these 
dark places. Besides these numerous torch-like 
illuminations, masses of flame of the volume of a 
hogshead, were breaking forth over the surface of 
the lake, around its circumference. Native super- 
stition needed no illusion of the imagination to 
make this the appropriate dwelling place of the 
** King of steam and vapor,”’ the ** Explosion in 
the palace of life,’ the ‘* Rain of Light,” the 
** Thundering god,” the “ Fire-hurling child of 
war,” the ** Fiery-eyed canoe breaker,’’ and the 
** Heaven dw elling cloud holder;’ °—gods to whom 
it had assigned this habitation. 


Having slept our first night upon the edge of 


the crater, we arose on the following morning, 
refreshed and ready for the explorations of the 
day. ‘The ground all about us, with its steaming 
apertures, had a very unstable and unsatisfactory 
look. Seeing a small pit before the door of the 
hut filled with dried leaves, I thought it would be 
a convenient place for our fire, but, upon raking 
out the leaves, vapor came steaming up, as though 
I had uncovered a boiling pot. We derived 
feeling of confidence and security from the know- 
ledge that things had held on in this boiling, burn- 
ing, and consuming condition, for an unknown 
period; but, nevertheless, it is uncomfortably man- 
ifest to those on the spot, that at some period— 
and it may be at any moment—this portion of the 
earth will anticipate the general conflagration, un- 
less this event hasten with Millerian speed. 


Before breakfast we made a visit to a sulphur ‘T 


bank a little to the right of our dwelling place. 
Descending about thirty feet to the first sunken 
ledge, and following this along through myriads 
of the whortleberries which have been described, 
we reached the bank. It was a hot, smoking 
mass of mixed yellow, white and red, the yellow 
portion being crystalized sulphur, the white a 
mineral pulverulent deposite, and the red color was 
derived from a soft muddy mass which seemed to 
be formed by the action of acids upon the earth. 


Steam was rushing from the crevices with consid- 
erable force, and so hot that the hand could not 
be borne before the openings; while a dull roaring 
sound could be heard deep beneath. Some pretty 
specimens of crystalized sulphur were gathered; 
they were hot and soft, but hardened upon cooling. 
Immediate ly after breakfast we packed up some 
provisions in a calabash, and, leaving our hut and 
goods in charge of the trusty Kai-i-ni-ki-ni, pro- 
ceeded to descend, and pass the day in the cra- 
ter. Expecting to collect specimens of lava, we 
took the Indians and their empty calabashes with 
us—Ki-a-nu-hi being guide. ‘These men pre- 
pared sandals, by matting together leaves of the fi 
plant, which had been dried, ‘and then softened by 
soaking. Being retained to the feet by loops 
passing over the toes, they effectually formed 
protection against the sharp lava and heat; but to 
those unaccustomed to their use, they would evi- 
dently have been a galling and painful substitute 
for shoes. Descending to the first ledge, we pur- 
sued this for some distance to the lefi—a very 
pretty walk amid shrubs and flowers overhanging 
wild chasms and precipices. From this ledge we 
descended by a precipitous path of one hundred 
feet descent, along its face, to the next. The 
path was formed by steps worn in a heavy earthen 
soil, and was so abrupt that the person above ap- 
peared to be treading over the head of him just 
below him. ‘There was nothing dangerous in the 
descent; and the Kanakas came down rapidly, 
and with great facility, laden with their pole s and 
calabashes. From the level which we had now 
reached, the view above was very picturesque. 
The high walls of the crater, where they were 
rocky, presented perpendicular and almost smooth 
surfaces, jutting out at regular intervals, like the 
abutments of a gigantic bridge. ‘The bottom of 
the crater was yet far below us; and by a descent 
less precipitous than the last, we reached another 
soil-covered and shrub-grown plane. Walking for 
some distance along this, we came to a narrow, 
rapidly-descending spur, by the sharp edge of 
which we reached, after a long descent, the black 
ledge—the bottom of the crater. ‘This ledge 
spread out before us like a frozen black ocean 
divided into large flakes. ‘These flakes pressed 


_ against each other—in some places, rose in ridges; 


in others, they overlapped and piled one above 
another, in irregular heaps. Our way to the 
burning lake was over this sea of harde ‘ned lava 
for some miles, amid smoking openings and crev- 
ices. 

At first the surface had more than the brilliant 
iridescence of anthracite coal, and was of a fria- 
ble, erystaline character, crisping under the feet 
like dry snow. Farther on it had the firmness 
and appearance of cast iron which had cooled 
irregular plates. In some places the black mass 
was rolled in immense volutes, one over the other. 
The whole had a startling, hollow sound, and in 
places would give way beneath our feet; but there 
seemed, generally, to be a solid mass beneath, 
with five or six inches of space between them. 
We passed places over which we were obliged to 
hurry, the heat being painful to the feet, and the 
atmosphere stifling with heated emanations from 
the gaping crevices. Pursuing our way over such 
a surface, we arrived upon the brink of a broad 
and deep rent, running like the channel of a river. 
(he sides were of red stone; and the force which 
had torn them asunder, had severed the material 
into fragments of varying size, piled in threatening 
instability, resting upon sharp points and angles 
one above another, and theugh the slightest 
displacement of any one fragment w o ld bring the 
whole mass thunde ring down. Black hardened 
lava occupied the bottom of this winding ravine, 
looking from the top like ariver of pitch. De- 
scending and ascending the side of this ravine 
were the most dangerous parts of our journey, 


as 


apparent to us. After crossing, we had yet a 
great distance to go over the scoria and lava above 
described, before we stood upon the edge of the 
burning lake. The wind blowing from us we 
were enabled to approach the very brink. The 
fluid was in constant motion; thick sluggish waves 
of the dull-gray, filmy appearance of melted lead, 
were slowly rolling over each other, towards the 
side on which we stood; the flickering of heat 
appeared over the whole surface, from which red 
columns, looking exactly like blood, were spouted 
up with a convulsive jerk, and near the edge 
threw masses of liquid lava upon the bank; the 
surface of the fluid being from ten to fifteen feet 
below were we stood. As the hot waves rolled 
against the side of the basin, and were turned 
a back again upon themselves, it appeared as though 
the bank was melting beneath our feet. 

This unpleasant appearance, and a knowledge 
of the fact that great and sudden changes do take 
place in this lake, induced us to delay no longer 
in its vicinity than was required for the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. Having proceeded on our re- 
turn a comfortable distance from the vicinity of 
the lake, and the day being well advanced, we 
seated ourselves upon the heated surface of the 
black ledge, and took a meal in the erater, 

3y 3 o'clock in the afternoon, after a very 
t fatiguing day’s occupation, during which we had 
been compelled to rest many times, we were 
again enjoying the comfort of our hut, which was 
appreciated the more from the day having closed 
in clouds and rain. After night while lying on 
our mat bed, talking over the events of our expe- 
dition, the Kanakas, who were gathered under 
the shed over the door, suddenly ealled our atten- 
tion to something outside. It was with an im- 
pression of horror that we saw a brilliant light 
thrown up from the bottom of one side of the era- 
ter. ‘The appalling character of such an appear- 
ance on that dark and rainy night, arose from the 
entire ignorance as to what it might indicate, and 
our inability to take any steps, no matter what 
might occur. We felt assured th: at we were stand- 
ing over fiery caverns and roaring furnaces; but 
what their extent, changes, and relations, could 
not be imagined. ‘The present appearance was 
nearer to us by many miles, than anything of the 
kind we had seen during the day. It might be no 
more than a frequent breaking out through an ex- 
isting opening; it might be a slight new outbreak 
of no importance; and yét, it might be a change 
which would sink the whole of the land upon 
which we then were, and perhaps miles of sur- 
rounding country. In any case, we could do 
nothing but passively await the result. ‘Things 
remained unchanged, the unpleasant impression 
subsided; we soon became indifferent to the whole 
affair; and the most comfortable niglit’s rest we 
enjoyed since leaving the ship, was the last we 
spent upon the edge of Kilauea. About two 
o’clock in the morning, 1 was aroused from sleep 
by the bright light which the burning lake threw 
into the door of the hut. ‘The night was now 
beautiful and clear, and the lake appeared more 
active than I had before seen it; the myriads of 
lights were flitting over its surface as if the demons 
of the place were ascending in torch lit conclave. 
For the first time, far on the right, the long and 
gentle curve of Mount Leod was seen arching 
against the clear sky. After breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, we started on our return, having 
filled all the empty calabashes with specimens of 
lava, scorie and erystalized sulphur. The most 
singuiar product of the volcano is the hair of the 
golden Pele—a filamentose or capillary lava, found 
only to leeward of the crater. It is spun by the 
wind and is in fine transparent, flexible filaments, 
resembling spun glass, or having a very close re- 
semblance to flaxen hair. We ravished freely 
those tresses of the goddess. 
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From Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
NEW THEORY OF THE GULF STREAM. 
The courses of ocean currents have been pretty 
accurately examined and marked out, but their 
causes being less intimately connected with the 
interests of commerce, have been much less at- 
tended to, and are, consequently, less understood. 
But whatever facts may tend to throw light on 
these causes, are not the less worthy of being re- 
corded because they bring no imme diate profit. I 
am indebted to Capt. Vincent Tilyou, an old and 
respectal ble ship-master of this city, for the follow- 
ing statements. In a recent conversation with him, 
he stated it as his opinion, that the ** Gulf Stream 
is a submarine current from the Pacific ocean, 
which becomes heated in its passage through re- 
gions heated by neighboring voleanos.”’ Perhaps 
it would be more proper to call it a subterranean 
current. 
It has been advanced by others, I believe, that 
e heat of the Gulf water might be occasioned by 
the rising of hot springs, but the current has been 
generally ascribed to othercauses. ‘The boldness 
of the captain’s theory induced me to inquire fur- 
ther as to the ground of his belief, directing my 
inquiry principally to those known facts which 
appear to contradict his theory. He states the 
following facts as falling under his own observa- 
tion, and which, to my ‘mind, give strong grounds 
for his conclusions. 


~ 


First. ‘The water of the Gulf Stream is hotter 
than that of any part of the Atlantic ocean under 
the equator; therefore it cannot be the water of 
the Atlantic driven into the bay of Mexico by the 
trade winds. 

Secondly. The water of the Gulf Stream is hot- 
ter in deep water, where the current begins, or 
rather, where it has become regular and strong, 
than it is in the bay of Mexico, on soundings, 
where there is little or no current; thus showing 
that it comes, not from the shore or coast, but 
from the bottom in deep water. 

Thirdly. The captain states that while sailing 
in the bay of Mexico, in calm weather he has 
several times seen bubbles rising to the surface, 
which, on reaching the surface, spread over it like 
tar. He has collected it in sufficient quantity to 
cover his vessel’s chain bolts. It was bituminous, 
offensive to the smell, grew hard in the sun, and 
when dry, became a durable varnish, more durable 
on iron than paint. He has gathered the same 
material on the sand beach between Campeachy 
and Laguira, and is satisfied that it is washed on 
shore from the middle of the bay of Mexico, where 
he has seen it rise, and that it is brought up from 
voleanic regions by the current of the gulf passing 
through or near them. ; 


A French man-of-war, on the coast, collected a 
suflicient quantity to varnish the ship’s guns, and 
the natives, also, sometimes use it to seal the heads 
of casks and packages requiring to be made per- 
fectly tight. 


Capt. “Tilyou also states, that the volume of the 
Gulf Stream is sometimes so great, that it extends 
itself to the south of the island of Cuba, and in 
sailing across from Cape Catoche on the Yucatan 
side of the bay, to Cape Corientes, or Cape Anto- 
nia on the Cuba side, he has several times been 
carried to the eastward very much, by the current 
running out south-east between these two capes, 
And he infers, that if the Gulf Stream depended 


for its supplies on waters driven into the bay of 


Mexico by the trade winds, it would cease, or run 
the other way, at such times as there was an out- 
ward current south of Cuba, or otherwise these 
two currents would be sufficient to empty the bay 
of Mexico of its waters in a short time. Yet these 
{wo currents have continued, without in the least 
affecting the level of the gulf, the one for ages, 


and the other occasionally, for weeks together.— 
On reference to the Coast Pilot, a book in use 
among seamen, the statement of Capt. Tilyou in 
respect to an occasional current, south of Cuba, is 
lully verified. 

‘The floods of the Mississippi and other great 
rivers that flow into the bay of Mexico, can have 
little to do in supplying these currents, because 
the Gulf Stream alone, between Florida and Cuba, 
is a hundred times greater than all of them together. 
The inference of C apt. ‘Tilyou is, that nothing less 
than an ocean could supply them, under the cir- 
cumstances just named, and because this portion 
of the Atlantic is separated from the Pacific only 
by a narrow isthmus, and the water of the Pacific 
is known to be constantly higher than the Atlan- 
tic, a passage under the isthmus would necess arily 
create a constant current into the Atlantic. ‘That 
this is the case, he infers, first, from its necessity, 
the other facts being considered; and, secondly, 
from the heat of the water, and the known vol- 
canic character of the region through which i 
must pass. 

‘That the causes of ocean currents may be very 
different in different cases, is not at all improbable. 
In general, it is, perhaps, rational to conclude, that 
from the nature of water as a fluid, it is subject to 
the same kind of impulses as the incumbered at- 
mosphere in effecting the changes which shall 
keep up a perfect equilibrium of the whole. In 
both, that is to say, in ocean and in air, there are 
parts of the world in which the currents always 
flow in one direction, varying only in velocity; 
and parts, where they are continually varying, 
both in direction and form. And in the ocean, as 
well as in the atmosphere, facts have been shown, 
which clearly indicate that there are under, as 
well as upper currents, as at the strait of Gibraltar 
where there is an inward current on the surface, 
and an outward current below. 

Any current in the ocean is necessarily caused 
in the first place, by the elevation of the water at 
one point above the level of another point; and 
the current will take a direction according to the 
relative position of the two, and according to the 
shape of the neighboring coast, or other obstruc- 
dome in its way, “alw: ys finding the easiest pas- 
sage from the elevate xd to the de »pressed quarter. 

In respect to the effect of the winds in produc- 
ing the steady currents of the ocean, it strikes us, 
that where the y alone are in operation, the effect | 
will be to prod ice only an under and opposite 
current; because the pressure of the winds being 
wholly on the surface, the water becoming elevat- 
ed on a coast by such a sustained pressure, the 
superior weight of a column on the elevated side, 
would cause it to flow back immediately in an un- 
der current. 

But while we are made sensible of the partial 
effect of winds in producing currents, or at least 
in effecting changes in them, yet, on examining 
the mechanical power of winds, such as prevail 
for any length of time, as compared with the force 
of gravitation in water, they appear to be wholly 
inadequate to the main cause. And, as it is daily 
verified by the action of the tides, that the bed of 
the ocean is subject to be powerfully affected by 
planetary influence, partially controverted by the 
shape of the coasts, is it not most rational to con- 
clude, that, in general, the elevations of ocean 
which cause currents, are the effect of disturbing 
planetary influences? and that the water finds its 
level again by such channels as are easiest, in 
which it is somewhat controverted by the shape 
of the coast and the bottom? 

An examination of the main currents of the 
ocean, shows a general tendency in all, except the 
Gulf Stream, from east to west, in conformity 


with the course of revolution. And the Gulf 


Stream, after passing east for some distance, then 
mingling with other currents, flows to the south 


and west. On the eastern coast of Asia and 
America, their general course is said to be south- 
erly and westerly, and on the western coast of 
Europe, Africa, and America, their general course 
is northerly and westerly. 

In all these things I see nothing to contradict 
Capt. Tilyou’s theory; on the contrary, Isee much 
that will go to sustain it. 

While writing this I have opened a geography, 
which gives the temperature of the Gulf Stream 
off the coast of Florida as at 86°, and in latitude 
36 itis 81°, while the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere under the equator is only about 74° 
1 am not informed as to the exact temperature of 
the water of the Atlantic under the equator, but as 
it is necessarily much cooler than the atmosphere, 
it may be set down as not much above 60°. Here, 
then, is a difference of 26° of temperature, which 
shows conclusively, that the water of the Gulf 
Stream is not the water of the Atlantic under the 
equator. What is it, then, if it be not “ the water 
t of the Pacific heated by its passage through vol- 
canic regions?”’ 

‘The captain’s theory suggests one other thought 
worthy of being presented, If such a passage ex- 
ists, the action of water will necessarily work 
some changes in the region through which it 
passes, and coming in contact with hidden vol- 
canic fires, would be a very natural cause of the 
frequent earthquakes of that country. Although 
the whole may be but a bold conjecture, yet it has 
much of reason to sustain it, and if proved to be 
true in any one point, miglit lead to more satisfac- 
tory conclusions respecting ocean currents, than 
have yet been reached. 

It is proper to remark, that Capt. Tilyou was 
in the employment of the writer for some twelve 


, or fifteen voyages from hence to ports on the south 


side of the bay of Mexico, and afterwards, for two 
or three y ears in the employment of Mexican mer- 
chants sailing between Sisal and Havana. In all, 

for the space of six years, he spent more than half 
his time in the bay of Me xico; his opportunities 
for observing the phenomena of the gulf have 
therefore been ample. 

Since the foregoing was written, a friend to 
whoggl had shown it, has had access to the manu- 
scriplotes of a late traveller in Mexico, from 
which he was poranene to make the following 
extracts. ‘The author, I unde rstand, is preparing 

‘is work for publication. Speaking of parts in 
the interior of Mexico, the traveller remarks: — 
‘There are lakes of fresh water here where the 
chapote is found, bubbling up to the surface.— 
When washed upon the borders, it is gathered, 
and used as a varnish for the bottoms of canoes. 
It has a pungent smell like that of liquid asphal- 
tum, and possesses, | think, some of its qualities. 
I have observed a remarkable phenomenon, out of 
sight of land, in the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
waters bubble up in the same manner, producing 
a similar smell; and there can be no doubt that the 
ebullition and effluvia observed in the gulf are the 
effect of the same cause which produces the as- 
phaltie substance found on the surface of these 
lakes,’’ 

The above is certainly a remarkable coincidence 
and confirmation of the facts stated by Capt. Til- 
you. Itis well known that the mountains of Cu- 
ba are asphaltic; and it would seem, from these 
concurring facts, that, through this whole region, 
from the interior of Cuba to the interior of Mexi- 
co, there are large deposits of the same kind, which 
in some parts have become ignited, producing vol- 
canos, earthquakes, and other phenomena. 


From the United States Gazette. 
COPPER REGION OF THE NORTH WEST. 
Having business to transact for many citizens 
of Philadelphia, I proceeded to take out permits 
for locations near the much celebrated mines be- 
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longing to the Lake Superior Mining Company, 
of which David Henshaw, of Boston, is President. 
I have understood, from good authority, that Pro- 
fessor Shepard, who is known in this region as 
an able geologist and intimately acquainted with 
the country from frequent explorations, has de- 
clared that a rich and valuable vein of silver runs 
through them. I also made several other locations 
—on or near Dead river, (adjoining the location 
of the New York and ‘Troy Company;) near Elm 
river, about thirty miles above the Portage Lake, 
a rich and valuable country, embracing the ‘Trap 
dikes, where the mineral wealth lies; on the East 
Branch of the Ontanogon river; and on the Bres- 
quale river, about thirty miles above the Ontano- 
gon. ‘These last lie on the Trap Range, and all 
of them are, | believe, from many circumstances, 
likely to yield a profitable return of mineral wealth. 

The busy hand of industry is stirring amid the 
primeval forests here, and the broad lands are 
daily explored by the searchers after copper. 
Among the principal of the leaders are Professor 
Shepard; Col. ‘Talcott, formerly of the United 
States Engineer corps; a ge ologist named Cuning- 
ham; H. B. Gray, an eminent surveyor, and nu- 
merous others, who find profitable employment in 
searching out and ascertaining the value of the 
locations described in the permits which the hun- 
dreds of settlers have taken out. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that the land is pregnant with min- 
erai wealth, and that it needs but industry to de- 
velop sources of wealth, rich and unfailing. 

Of the characteristics of the country, apart from 
the absorbing one of Copper Mines, | may say 
that it possesses desirable features in many re- 
spects, the most important of which are its fish- 
eries. White Fish, Salmon and ‘Trout, are easily 
taken, and if rightly engaged in, the reward would 
no doubt be good, as a large * catch’’ might easily 
be obtained. ‘The Agents of the American Fur 
Company state, that at Isle Royale, two men can 
with gill nets and hooks, catch in four months one 
hundred and fifty barrels of White Fish and ‘Trout. 
The Sisquoit, an excellent fish, as well adapted 
for salting as the Mackerel, is also caught in large 
quantities. 

The climate is clear and pleasant, and the 
changes of the atmosphere Jess frequent and dan- 
gerous than those of the Atlantic cities, for there 
are no cold and damp winds. ‘The soil is not, in 
many parts, well adapted to agricultural purposes. 
In the country above the Portage Lake, large 
tracts of land are covered with maple timber, and 
the soil is well adapted for production. ‘The tim- 
ber varies in quality and kinds, as in Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. Wet Cedar Swamps are nu- 
merous, White Pine not of the best quality, Nor- 
way Pine in abundance, but not largely grown, 
Map le, Curled and Bird’s Eye, wood are found. 

An agreeable feature in the progress of the 
Northwest, is the increase of commerce on Lake 
Superior. A few years the Indian’s canoe 
was the only vessel that ruffled the surface of this 
huge inland sea, but now as the increasing popu- 
lation Has brought with them wants to be satisfied, 
and mieans to gratify in part their inclination, en- 
terprise has surmuunted natural obstacles, and 
vessel afier vessel has been drawn around the 
Sault St. Marie, until a litde squadron of eleven 
vessels is gathered together, as a striking evidence 
of the pushing enterprise of our people, who are 
making this far off region give out the lum of in- 
dustry. 

It is a pleasant country, and as its riches are 
daily being developed, it will continue to attract 
Hopulution. T. 
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Remarkable Meteor at Fayetteville, N. C.—A 

correspondent of the junior editor of this Journal 


says, in answer to an inquiry addressed to him 


Fron the American Journal of Science 


concerning this meteor—* September Ist about 2 
o'clock, A. M., as I Jay in bed, awake, the cur- 
tains of my window being let down, there was.a 
sudden flash of light, which was more durable 
than that of lightning, and so brilliant that every 
object for the minute was visible in the room. 
Supposing it to be lightni for there had been a 
heavy thunder storm during the preceding even- 
ing, I expected that immediately thunder would 
follow, and was surprised at the delay. After a 
space, as I judged, of two minutes, there was a 
tremencous report resembling the continued dis- ¢ 
charge of heavy artillery. ‘he house seemed to 
tremble and the windows were shaken in their 
place. When I rose, nothing was to be seen. 
The sky was clear, and all was silent. On inquiry 
in the morning, [ learned that a meteor had been 
seen by several persons passing over the place. 
The description given by different persons em- 
ployed as city watchmen is nearly this: ‘The cap- 
tain of the watch says he was exact in marking 
the time, and that it was 20 minutes S pi ast 2 o’cloc k, 
A. M.—that the meteor seemed to rise in the ho- 
rizon on the E. of the town—pass over the town 
in a direction about N. E. to S. E.—that the light 
for the moment was as bright as the noon-day sun 
—and as he thinks, a space of from 5 to 6 min- 
utes intervened between the first appearance of the 
light and the report. Another watchman gave 
nearly the same account. ‘I'he light became ex- 
tinct as he thinks about five minutes before the 
report was heard. ‘I'he captain of the watch says 
that pieces seemed to fly off from the main body. 
A countryman, who came to market in the morn- 
ing, says he was encamped about 7} miles from 
town, that he saw the meteor coming in the direc- 
tion where he was, and thinking that it might 
strike him, he sprang behind a large pine iree for 
shelter. I cannot find that any thing was seen or 
heard of the meteor further than about 35 miles 
south of this.’’ 


Fayetteville, 


ne 


Sept. 16, 1845. 
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BURNING WELL. 


The land near the centre of the township of 


Southington, ‘Trumbull county, Ohio, is low and 
boggy, although water is not easily found by dig- 
ging. The soil at the surface is clay, with some 
sand, and the rock below in this district is a light 
colored sandstone, which underlies the coal strata 
of Ohio and western Pennsylvania. No coal has 
ever been found here below this rock, or north or 
west of this locality. ‘The nearest beds of work- 
able coal are twenty miles distant. 

A pit was sunk for water in this region in June 
last by Mr. Wannemaker to a depth of twenty- 
four feet, and was continued sixty-seven feet seven 
inches beyond this by boring. It passed through 
clays in some parts containing 4 selenite, and at 
bottom reached a coarse sand from which gas was 
derived resting upon a rock, probably standstone. 
Upon striking into the sand, the carburetted hy- 
drogen gas rushed up by the sides of the auger 
rod with a shrill whistling noise, upon which the 
workmen left the well and withdrew the drill. 
They experienced no difficulty in breathing, and 
cau now descend into the pit without inconveni- 
ence. One of the workmen, thinking it might be 
inflammable gas, lighted a lamp with the design 
of lowering it, but did not have the opportunity; 
for no sooner had the match been kindled, than 
the whole took fire and blazed up to the height of 
twenty feet, with an explosion that was heard to 
the distance of three quarters ef a mile. ‘Two 
individuals were scorched and somewhat injured 
by the explosion. After the first explosion the 
vas continued to burn at the bottom of the pit for 
twelve days before it was extinguished, Since 
this occurrence, which happened on the 17th of 
July, the gas has continued to issue without 


set on fire for the 


abatement, and is frequently 
amusement of visitors. : 

The sound of the gas as it issues from the 
drilled hole resembles the noise of water boiling 
in a steam engine, and the quantity discharged is 
sufficient to heat a small steam boiler. Seven 
years ago the gas from a spring in the vicinity 
accidentally took fire and burned three or four 
days. In the summer of 1842, a well was dug 
in Wethersfield (sixteen miles from the well | 
have described) to the depth of fifty feet, when 

‘arburetted hydrogen was also found. A laborer 
in attempting to dese ‘end with a lamp in the evening 
for his tools was killed by the explosion.—Jb, 

en 
FROGS IN STONES. 

We have several apparently well-authenticated 
instances on record of frogs and toads having been 
found enclosed in masses of rock, to the interior 
of which there was no perceptible means of 
ingress. It has been the fashion, however, with 
naturalists to dismiss all such cases on the assump- 
tion that there must have heen some cleft or open- 
ing by which the animal was admitted while in 
embryo, or while in a very young state; no one, 
as far as we are aware, belie ‘ving that the sperm 
or young animal may have been enclosed when 
the rock was in the process of formation at the 
bottom of shallow waters. Whatever may be 
the true theory regarding animals so enclosed, 
their history is certainly one of the highest inter- 
est; and without attempting to solve this problem, 
we present our readers with an instance taken 
from the Mining Journal of January 18, 1845:— 
‘*A few days since, as a miner, named W. Ellis, 
was working in the Penydarran Mine Works, at 
forty-five feet depth, he struck his mandril into a 
piece of shale, and to the surprise of the workmen, 
a frog leaped out of the cleft. When first ob- 
served, it appeared very weak, and though of 
large size, could crawl only with difficulty. On 
closer examination, several peculiarities were ob- 
served; its eyes were full-sized, though it could 
not see, and does not now see, as, upon touching 
the eye it evinces no feeling. There is a line 
indicating where the mouth would have been, had 
it not been confined; but the mouth has never 
been opened. Several deformities were also ob- 
servable; and the spine, which has been forced to 
develop itself in angular forin, appears a sufficient 
proof of its having grown in very confined space, 
even if the hollow in the piece of shale, by cor- 
responding to the shape of the back, did not 
place the matter beyond a reasonable doubt. ‘The 
frog continues to increase in size and weight, 
though no food can be given to it; and its vitality 
is preserved only by breathing through the thin 
skin covering the lower jaw. ‘Mr. W. Ellis, with 
a view of giving his prize as much publicity as 
possible, has deposited it at the New Inn, Merthyr, 
where it is exhibited as ** the greatest wonder in 
the world—a frog found in a stone forty-five feet 
from the surface of the earth, where it has been 
living without food for the last 5000 years!” 

Chambers. 


intemal <! 

A very tempting offer has been made 
medical profession. A ‘* nervous invalid” 
vertising for a ‘medical gentleman,” of ** good 
education,” and “cheerful manners,’ to eat and 
ride with him, to walk and talk with him, and to 
shave and dress him! ‘Terms, fifly pounds a 


to the 
is ad- 


year.—Living Age. 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 


JOHN 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms, 





